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~, ^H^^s and principals would like to', see the principal as a 

staff ^tcr/orientor, ^Neither group was too anxious to see the. 
^ an evaluator, although teachers felt that principals 

1 role more than principals believe they do. In ' . 

cODclUsi > both principals (very strongly) and teachers want the 
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The. el emelhtary principal ship has often been charact^^ . / 

best job in education... Indeed the role of the elementary principal is an . 
extremely important one, and is simjltaneously , both demanding and gra.ti- 

c ' • . . ■ . ^ . I '• 

fying./ When one speaks of the elementary princifaVs role, the relation- 
ship of the management functipn to the instructional leadership function 
is readily observed; the expected role interests and competencies, are 

mostly managerial, with very 1 ittle concern for instructional leadership. 

" ■ • ■ *•• .V ' . ■ ■ . .-^i . ■ .. • ■ . -v^ ■ . 

Some, of the required- factors involved are staff, funds, facilities, needs-. 

. \- • " . ' • ■ «^ ■ '* ■ , ■ ! 
of the people, policies, traditioifis and desires of community a number/! 

of different things which. go into determining the role of the principal * - 
Most elementary principals feel 1 ike^they' re drowning in a sea of 

duties. They We got -to' be dis^ciplinarian, fit;e drill coordinator, teacher 

eval^iator, curriculum supervisor, building custodian, morale builder, 
.st«ff selector, school program administrator,, instructional leader, „ pupil 

services coordinator, keeper of the keys, staff and student-scheduling 
.-coordinator, handyman, team leader, PTA leader, manager and yes, in ^- 

some rural areas, coal carrier and furnace tender* Most, however, remain 

very optimistic in the face of these sundry demanding duties and maintain 

their composure, even on those days when they feel that: . 
- things just didn't go right 



- they are facing less than a friendly faculty 

- they need praise but they don't get it from anyone 

- somebody is on their back all the time. , ^ 




*This is a report of a presentation delivered at the 1977 annual meeting 
of the National Association^ of El ementary"" School Principals, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. . 
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Role expectations are, thrust upon/the principal fro|ii. a^iT sectors, 
public. .as well as priyate; each of- whom consider their demands. more sig- 
.nificant than any others*^ Of those duties performed by the elementa^ry . 



priocipal on a regular basisV the ^following ten were , considered in the / 



jjjpesenf study: staff -selector/'orientator, .instructidnaJ supervisor,: 
public relations facilitator^ pupil services coordinatpr/self-evaluator, 
curriculum supervisor, teacher^Bvaluator, school program administrator. 



disciplinarian, and morale builder- ; ^ . - _ ^ / 
Staf f Sel ec tor/Ori entator any role that the .principal -sometimes. plays 
or should play with the recruiting and selecting^ of^^ staff members- of the 
school and helping /through any orientatToh acttv^tjies of one kind or 
another enabling -thet new member of th^. staff t'o t^^icdme an Integral part^ 
of the school, I j * • . , . ' 

Instructional Supervisor - the key, word bping supervisor , the role having 
to do with''plann8d contacts that the principal hJs with teachers in . 
helping them to do a better job, / 

Public Relations Facilitator - as' we obviously cleal with many publics, 
teachers, students, parents, community, and significant others, the 
principal as a key person in' helping carry out the public relations. 
Pupil Services Coordinator - this includes the many things that need to 
be done such as counseling services, library services, and. the like, 
Self-^&valuator Y the extent to which the role of the principal includes 
looking at oneself and one's owh""|n^grGSS in role. 

Curriculum Supervisor - helping the curriculum program itself to evolve, 
to change, and to grow over a period of time through effective planning 




and coordinating, 
Teacher Evaluator 
promotion, recognition, and the like. 



Teacher Evaluator ^primarily the hiring and firing kinds :.of decisions. 
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School Program Administraton - the general administtitive* duties of making 
sure the^ schcfol functions properly, i.e., coordination of the^hole show, 
D isciplinariiin - implies particularly dealing with certain problem 
' youngsters who are sent to the principal's attention by the teachers. 
Morale Builder - those things the principal does, to increase the job 
satisfactions and the sense- of well-being in the interpersonal interactions, 
that occur within- a school. 
' . The object", of the study was toj'ind out which of these duties were . 

• ' ' • . * ■ 

thought to be. (most and least) important in the ro.le-of the Texas elemen- 
tary school principal A ten item questionnaire (incorporating the 
—preceding listed items) was sent to over ^00 Texas Elementary. Principals 
and Supervisors Association (TEPSA) member elementary principals (and 
selected teachers in their schools) asking them to rank order the duties 
on both-'the real and ideal diaension. . 



TABLE 1: .Elementary Principal (N = 183') numerical and mean score -rankings, 
real and ideal , of. their perceived role. ; -■ ■ / • ■ ■ - ; 



Role 


Principal 
Rank 


Real (PR) 
Mean 


. Pririci pa 

■.^•iRlnk 


T ideal (PI) 
Mean 


Staff selector/orientator 


9 . 


■ ^6.92 


3 


•4.49 


Instructional supervisor 


4 . 


5.02 


■1 


2.49 


Publ ic rel ations^ facil itator . 


3 


4.98 


5 


5.65' 


Jgupil services coordinator 


6 


5.44 


7: 


5. "90 ■ 


Selfrevaluator 


10 


8.10 




. 7.63 


Curriculum supervisor 


.8 


6.-23 


Z 


V.4..93 


Teacher evaluator 

> - ■ -a 


7. 


5.56 




/ U.07, 


School program administrator 




■2.94 . , 


■4. 




Discip.linarian 


~ 2 


4.42 


10 


. .8.37 


-Morale builder 


5 , 


5.37 . 


6 . 


.5.66 ■• 
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Table 1 reveals results from the principals' rankings (183 -usable respV)nse3). 
Onthe real scale the principals said they considered. themselves first - 
program administrator, second - disciplinarian, third public relations., 
facilitator, fourth - instructional supervisor, fifth - morale builder. . • 

.ninth - staff selector, arid tenth - self-0valuatpr- ,So the elementary 
principals feit that they had little role in .selecting their -staff and little 
role in self-evaluation. On th'^. Vdeal scale, the elementary principals- 
first choice was that of instructional supervisor;- secondly, they 'chose 
curriculum ^VPervisor. .Moreover, they definitely- .wanted to have a hand in 
selecting the^Sfeaching staff for their school (ranked Their fourth ^ 

. ranked selection was administrStor. Principals, although most function as 

- " • ' , ' • ' ' ' . - ■ ' ■ " 

disciplinarians Cranked #2 on the real scaTe),«jcertainly do not wish to^do 

so (ranked #10, ideajly). Those .aj^e the act4jal rank orders as perceived by 

the elementary principals. Lookir^g at the-tfieim ratings on the real scale, 

the #1 mean (school program -administrator) was 2-9 and the next mean 

(disciplinarian) was 4.4, through. the. JIO mean (self-evaluator) at 8,1. On 

the ideal scale, interestingly enough^, principals overwhelmingly selected . 

instructional supervisor, with a mean rating of:2-49. . Tte next higher mean .' 

rating-was that ©f curriculum supervisor,. 4,0, , a s1gni,?ic^t differeritial' 

between mean #1 and. mean 7if2. The #10>ideal rating was that^ of disciplinarian, 

atle.s- 

The elementary teach'ers (T77>^sable responses) , on the other hand, 
said the elementary principal was first of all. (#T on the real scale) a\ ■ ^ ■ ' 
school program administrator, second - ^jublic relations facilitator, th'(rd - 
disciplinarian, fourth - teacher evaluator, fifth - pupil services coordinator, 
. . .wi^th eighth - curriculum supervisor, ninth instructional, supervisor,, and 
tenth - self-evaluator as^-the lower priorities. They saw principals as the 
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school administrator; furtherniore, they wanted the principals to maintain 
that as their #1 priority rol e "(ideally) . Next, they wanted thfe principals . 
to be instructional supervisors, then staff" selector, then curriculum super- 
visor; ..lastly, they saw the administrator as disciplinarian (#9) and self- 
evaluator (#10). Those are the actual rank orders as perceived by the 
elementary teachers. Looking at the mean ratings on the real scale, teachers' 
saw the elernentary principal first as school administrator with a mean rating, 
of 2.97, second-as public relations facilitator, 4.58, a significant differ- 
ential. in mearia; disciplinarian ranked third, 4.68. Lastly, they saw the V 

elementary principal as self-evaluatpr, with a mean rating of .7.66. Ideally, 

■ «. . . . ■ • 

they expected the elementary principal to/remain as administrator, 3.65, then 

^ ■ . •'■ ' . . . ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

instructional supervisor, 4.36. There does: not exist as much numerical 

difference between:leacher ideal first and second choice means as there exists 

between principal ideal first and second choice means. Lastly, teachers 

expect the principal to be self-evaluator, (mean rating of 7.89). 

TABLE 2: Elementary Teacher (N = 1.77) numerical and mean scbre rankings, . 
real and ideal 5 of perceived role--Qf-e3-ementary/principell " 

' ~ Rnlp^ Teacher Real (TR) Teacher Ideal (TI) 



staff selector/on'entator ^ 


. 8 


6.16 . - 


3. 


4.49 


Instructional supervisor 




5.93 


2. 


. .4.36 


Public relations facilitator 


, ■ 2 ■ 


4.58 


7 


5.66 


Pupil services coordinator 


5 


5.59. 


6 


5.58 


Self-evaluator 


. 10 


7.66 


10 


• 7.89 


Curriculum supervisor 


. 9 


- ^-19 • 


"4 . 


4^91 


Teacher evaluator . \- 


4 


5.31 


8 


5.97 


School program administrator 


- ■ . . 1 


2.97 


1 


3. "65 


Disci pi inarian 


3 


^V4.68. 


9", 


.' 6.83 


Morale builder 


6 


. 5.60 ... 


5 '. 


5.33 
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TABLE 3: Elementary Principal and Teacher rankings, real and idealv- 
. of perceived role of elementary principal 



Role 


rri nci pa 1 
Real 


RiAH k^^^ n^l 

rri nci pa i 
•Ideal ^ . 

' YpT\„ . 


1 eaLficr 
.Real 


^ ■ ■ . 

Ideal 
fTI V 


C a col af^'hnv* / nv^i Qn'f'^'f'nY* 
^oUdTT SclcLUUr/Ui IctiUatUi 


9 ■ '/ • 


i/'"''-3' ■ ' ' 
■■( , ^. ■ 


8 


3 > 


ins uruL L 1 una 1 bupcrviour 


... 




7 • 


2 ' 


rUU 1. 1 L 1 c 1 u U 1 Uf lb 1 1 1 1, Uu UUi 


3 


5 


2 


7 


rupi 1 bervi^cb luu'. u iriauur 


u 


7 


' 5 • ' 


6 ' 


, 5eiT-evaiuauor 


1 n 


-7 


10 


10 


Curriculum supervisor,. ^ 


.8. ■ > 


2 


9. 


4 


Teacl\er evaluator ' . 


, ° ■ 7 ■ ' 


• 8 . 


■ 4 ■ ■ 


. ' ■■ 8 ' 


School program- admi ni strator 


1 ■ y 


;4. 


1. 


.1 


Disciplinarian 


2 


10 - 




9' 


Morale builder 


. . 5;, . 


6.. 


6 


5 : 


Table 3 compares, the rank orders by teachers and principals. On the 
real scale, both principals and teachers* saw the. principals first as 
administrator. The principals saw themselves as disciplinarian second,, 
whereas the teachers ranked disciplinarian as third, with public relations 
facilitator as their second choice. The first three real rankings, of both 



'----administrator, disciplinarian, and public relations facllitator---- 



pretty well, agree. On the ideal scale, instructional supervisor came out 
as the principals' number one choice. ^- -W principals . and teachers 

agree on rankings, of instructional supervisor, program administrator^ 
staff selector/orienfator, curriculurTsupervisor as most important and on 
disciplinarian, self-evaluator, teacher evalua tor, arid pupjl services 
coordinator as least important. ' From Table 3 can be observed tl\at the < 
teachers saw principals, ^on the real scale in relatively the same way that 
the principals saw themselves on the real '^cale, Also the^pV^incipals savy 
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themselves on the ideal scale almost as the teachers saw them on the • 
ideal scale, But the real scale (both teachers and principals) has 
almost negative correlation with the ideal scale (both teachers and 
principals), which m^ans, therefore, both that the principals are doing 
one -thing but they want to be doing another, and the teachers see the 
principals doing one thing yet they want- them to do*^ another- . Both. \^ 
teachers and principals agree on what the principals are doing and they 
both agree on what the principals should do. There is a conflict in 
that both teachers and principals say -that what the principals are doing 
is pot what the principalis ought to be doing. The impl ications from 
this are many: 

(1) The principals' actual role in" instructional improvement 
is not viewed as being too important but both principals • 
"and teachers regard, it as .important. Principals ideally; 
' ^ rated it 2.4 as their number one choice with their 



^ second choice being rated 4.'0, a difference of r.5/--the 
greatest, observable difference betweentwo means. . That's 
very interesting in the fact. that elementary principals, 
ideally, overwhelmingly, wante4^irst of all to be 
instructional supervisors. 

'(2) The principals'/ role as staff selector/orientator right 
now is not too important, but the principals want to see 

it more important so that they can, in fact, help, improve \ 

■ . ■■ ■ ^ . /'.f 

instruction. To better facilitate, instructional improve-/ [ 

..... ' ' . ^ ■ 

/ment, they feel the necessity to be involved in selecting 
their staff. ' . x . 

(3) Discipl inarian. came out on the real scale for both -teacher 

and principal as very important but neither feel/that it 
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^ should be very important in the principals* duties.; , 

(4) Curriculum supervisor didn*t coitie out to be very 
important on the real scale but both teachers and . . 

^ principals agree that it should be more important and 
the principals thought so even more strongly than did 
teachers. ' ■ ' ' 

(5) Principals serve as teacher evaluators but teachers 
donlt want tq see them in that function. 

(6) On the real scale, both teachers and principals see 

* ^ * the principal first as administrator. Teachers expect - 
^ the principal to stay there (number one) with the 
principals' rating closely behind, (number two). \ 
Looking at an overall, implication ^from this, both prin<^ipals and 
teachers want the principals* role as instructional and curriculum 
supervisor to be more important^ than it presently is while the principal 
still maintains the role of administrator. The principals do want to see 

: S ■■■ ..... . 

themselves first as. instructional supervisor. 



TABLE 4: Correlation Coefficients of principal and teacher 
rankings, ^Veal arjd ideal, of el emen|:ary princi pal 



1.: PR /vs PI = ^0182 



2. TR ..vs T\ = .0.667 

3. PR^vs TrJ = .8545,v 

4. PI vs TLi = .8667 



Comparing PR ratings vs^TR ratings, we observe a .85 correlatior: (signi- 
ficant/at 001. level ) which means that overall on the ranking, the princi- 
pals and the teacher^ pretty much agreed on what the principals* role . 
really is^X Siirilarly^ on the PI ratings v£ TI ratings, there exists a .86 
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•"i ■ ' ■ 

correlation; there w^s stgnlficatit agreement from both principals and 
. teachers {•001 level of significance) on what the princiapls role ought 
to be. When we l.ook, however, at what the principals said the role really 

is, compared to what the role ought to be, there is only a .01 cdrre'lation; 

■ / * 

and when we look at what the teachers said the/roTe really is compared to 
,wriat-the role ought to be* there is only a .96 correlation. . Clearlv then, 
both teachers and principals feel that what/ the principals are now doing 
'•^ is not what, they ought to' be doing in tl;ieir role function. 
Q: Do not others influence the role of principals? . 
A: Yes, the suggestion that not only teachers and principals determine 
. what the principal 's role is, but also other people for whom the 
principals work— i 
I've also been asked 



s correct. I've been asked this question before. 



if the questionnaire has been distributed 1^0 
parents, students, bbard members or central office admini strati v^e 
staff. No, it hasn/t yet. I certainly intend to do so in future 
■role studies of the elementary principal. 

If, in fact, principals want to be instructional leaders, where do 
they go for training? 

There are .various ways of enhancing skills in instructional improve- 
ment techniques, to include reading the professional literature, 
attending college, or university courses in curriculum development 
and' evaluation, supervision, analysis of teaching, and the like; 
working wikh supervisors; and in some, cases, inquiring of the tecM^ers 
themselves. ThereAve been a number of school districts (starting in 
Palo Alto, California about twenty years( ago) 'which have formed teams 
of principals, joining together, going through a self-improvement 
process consisting of visiting each other's buildings' and doing 



ERIC 



ERIC 
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clinical supervision observation cycles on teachers so that they could, 
trade off the kinds of skills they have learned, such as (a) data"^-^"^^ 
gathering, (b) data analyzing', and then especially (cj^dey^^ping or"^^: 
evolving a strategy for conferring with tea c her s^r^" This process allows 
"thei" principals to learn from eacli other." It's not always necessary to 
go to a University for a course in supervision; actual wording with a ; 
real teacher whose behavior is your raw material and then seeing how. 
three, four, or five of you react to that raw material and what you^ can 
d(^ with, it. is a kind of e^eiting^ intellectuf^l experience. 
Q: : What implicatiorjs does the principal 's 'b'eina^ involved in staff 



. sel ection have? 
The- idea of the 



irincipal being able to select his own staff Is a 



significant factoV in the' pVtncipars" morale and mind set to enable 
hip to better work\ with teachers on instructional and curricular 

the audience presently 
raise their hands) . 



improvement. How many of yi)U principals in 
get involved in selecting your s^taff? '(most 



hat's great. Hov^ many' have exclusive authority in selecting 
staff? (about 35 of t\)e approximately. 120 participants raise their * 



hands) That's still ayretty-^gbod number that get involved iri 
se^lecting staff. To me\ that's very important, because getting 



involved in selecting your own staff and b^ing involved in the 



positive mind set in 



making of that decision gi\ves principals a 
working with teachers for improvement. Selection of staff is not 
as' prevalent as it was a few\ years ago, therefore each selection 
becomes a crucial decision. V'll stress again that these- three are 
integral components instructional supervision, curriculum super- 
vision, and staff selection: TIO WORK EFFECTIVELY WITH STAFF ON *. 
INSTRUCTIONAL AND CURRICULAR IM|\rOVEMENT, THE PRINCIPAL MUST BE 
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kcTIVEL-Y INVOLVED IN SELECTING THE TEACHING STAFF. 
You mentioned where/ and how the principal can get the training, 
HoWv though, does the principal get free enough to work on 
instructional and curricular 'supervision, even if he/she is 
.trained to do these things?' ' . 

I am frequently asked this qjestioJ and suspect that ther;e is ^no 

^ ' .'" 

prescribed answer Tor it.' One way to approach the solution is for . 

the principal to say, "Well , if indeed this is one of my top . 

priorities. Til just have, to budget my time so that can get it • 

accomplished." Now, that's no^easy answer and there isnVt any / 

easy answer for it there's not) supposed to be an easy answer; 

but aga^rt, (f indeed one wants to be an-^instructibnal and currScular. 

supervisor, he'll have t^ budgej: the time for it. | 

In reduction of force, we 're /running into another problem: that of 

inheriting staff we did -not hel^^elect. S^one of the priorities 

should be retraining staff inherited from another school. 

Right, that's true. In fac^t, it's. been general ly assumed/suggested 

that mobility of teaching staff is decreasing, so teachers will 

remain in the same teaching^ position for a longer period and 

.therefore, you' re \right, there \is need for^retrainipg. ' 
Researdh says' that \teachers are looking at pfeer teachers to help th^ 

/imprpve. instruction, whereas your study indicates that teachers want 
principals to be instructional supervisors./ 

^One of the things/you obviously have to consider is evaluation of 
teacher personnel. The administrator' (principal ) necessarily gets ^ 
im(olved in evaluation. -Teachers want the principal to g^t involved 
in instructional improvement too. Trying to concomitantly be an 
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evajuator and an improver'' of instruction (though the two tas^<s 



4 are not necessarily mytually exclustve/s-^-but'^tend to be) is not 
an ?-asy task.. There is no easy way to do both, except for the 
fact that if, as a principal, you Ve. going' to get involved In 
evaluation, hopefully j^ou cap set up the evaluation objectives so 
that the teacher is^ responsible for the ev.aluation (a management 

. .. ■ T f 

b$^ objectives. approach) 3 then you, can also Work with the teacher ^ 
for instructional improveiTient. Again, thaf's no easy job but it's 
a good methnd-*-if you have to get invalved in, both evaluation and \. 
■ •instructional improvement. \ ■ ^ 

Do not most states require courses in curiricular and instructional 
improvement for aclministratiye certification? : " . 
Let me ask- you. Do your states requ>ire these; courses? (mpst 'raise 
their hands) Okay, those of you who have llaken the coursesV how 
many of you feel comfortable in thfeh going intoja teacher's class 



f to^-Wb'rk-on -instructional improvement? (-very few raise hands to 

indicate theydo) Your. response, ts similar to that I received 

■""^ . ^- ■ ■' ■ \ / ■ ■ \ . ■ . ' 

recently from groups of : Texas Elementary principals. In-, addition, 

from this present survey^ in Texa's, it was concluded (and .^suggested 
'^hat it would be an excellent idea) to have the Elementary Principals 
Association in\conjunqtidn with perhaps the Texas Association for 
Supervision and Gurriculum Development talk to the state department- 
certification personnel and say "Let's take a look at the courses 



required /or administraJri^^ecertificat^ restructure to' 

include more of the instructional and curriculum "improvement courses^ 
in the certification program and elfminlte others not as essential 



Kb, 
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C: But stin, one becomes obsolete very rapidly. 



% Yes, that's trueS^Learning i§ a never ending process, you 

must keep on working to try to improve. 
C: That's hard tq do. ■ . ". ■ 

A: That's right, but it's still fun when you get in th^ cl^^^room and 

" . . • " ^f^' 

see the joyous look on some youngster's face when fe^ ^ he's; 

learned something, then comes iJ^M^^e'uT'grabs you ipy t^^ arm and 

says, "Hey, I like this." When that happens to^you ^^^her the 

teacher or4)rincipal role, it makes you realize hov^ iinp^^^arit that 

^ ' ■ / ■ ■ . . • . ' • . • 

. V extra effort was an.cl\it makes you feel good, too. 

Cr In effect, this is partly a. jfynction of your own pr''^^'^ ^ 
you want to be an instructional leader, you can f\x\6 th^ "time, 

A: What one finds^ in most of the literature on this sufjec* (role 
function- selection) is pretty much consistent with your* *^^rninent 
the effect that We do. those things which we want moSt 9et done. 
I constantly hear complaints from principals that ^cjle f^^^ageniept 

•tends to be 'especially time cojisumingj. and that becorf^s^ ^^^n worse 

/ . i " • •f ici * 

when you've got 'Title I programs a ncl bther responsipTl i'^ for 

which you have to prpvide data to the. central officii when the 

central" office is constantly making demands on yoy gmd v^^^n, more 

recently, school bond issues and other things are tfT'ef^^^ed by 

^ '^bacJ<- to the "basics" id/as. ,1 think it's very, re^i tha^^ometimes 

even the best intenti/ned a)^ best tifne. budgeted u^inciP^U, do in 



^act, find that when •a;week is up,, they w^re able tf l^ess 
time than they really wanted to certain aspec^ of thei'^ '"ble 



functions 
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An- interesting fact is that the self-evaluator role on this surveyj^ 
wa^ Ntod as low as it was- The principals rated it. in real terms as.'#lt), 
sin^ ^ ideal teritis/as #9. Too, both teachers' real and ideal ratings pf 
*i* '^^N down at the bottom of their preference^cale. I believe we're 
oU'^ -^'^d' to ask ourselves, "How do we find out if we're doing okay?" What 
ar^^h^ sources of information available to the principal in terms of how' 
^.^^ may be getting'^along? . Do we, for example, have a Reverse cgmmunT- 

-ti r\ * '/^ 

process With our .teachers? They know how we feel a&qiJt them 
P'^^^^'^eibTy. through the ratings sheets and other uses that we |iake pf the- 
: r^^°^hltion and reward system, but lots of principals^don't krtow what • 

^^^^^ teachers actually" consider their services to be'. Ahtl there wouldn't - 
= .^V problem at all for them (principals)^ to circulat^e anonymous 

ve questionna ires', or to appoint committees wljose responsibility-^' 
be to collect ^ata from, col leagues an_dJfirovtde"thOT^^ 
f^^%ci^. As admTnistraToTs^, W h^^^^^ of info^iation. 

, Ar'^^^Qb thing wa need to |iore seriously consider and better effect is 
i^^^^'ce growth efforts «on our own part. For instance, what do we r6ad?. 
T^ "'^Vct that'our organization (NAESP) has. made available to us such a 
f'^''^^":class and high quality journal (National Elementary Principal ) is ^ 
of'^ the good things about' being^'an elementary principal, thesb days, 

^^^st in my opinion. This Journal , as well as. others, should be on 

I r' ■ . • ■ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

^'^ Nguiar read.irfg list. 

The tabulation' 'of* results of your own preferences for -perceived 
Nts of the elementary pr;rncipars role, real and. ideal, is reflected 
i^;^^t«e 5- 0" ^eal scale, your top three choices" include a^dministrator 
disciplinarian whlle^your lowest choice was that of self-evaluator. 
^^^i your choices as indicated, correlate with thps'e--of the Texas 
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elementary principals and'^teachers. More significantly, your top four 

ideal choices, instructional supervisor, school" pt^ogram administrator, 

curriculum supervisor, and staff selector/orientator correlate exactly 

with those of the Texas elementary principals and teachers, as do your 

designated least ''important role functions of self-evaluator and disci- : 

plInarian.^Too, they agree with a similar>^study conducted in. Tennessee. 

\ - ^ ' ■/ ■ ■ ■. . ^ . 

TABLE 5: Semi.nar Participants (N =^t20) numerical and mean score rankings', 
' real and ideal r of perceived role of elementary principals, 

n^ip Principal Real (PR) Principal Ideal (m) 

■ > : Rank ; Mean Rank Meant 

-Inslructional supervisor T ,3 4.882 - T.;. . 2.376 



School program, administrator 1 . 2.871 2 3.494 

' • . ■■ ■ ■ ■ \ ' ■ .. 

Curriculum supervisor . 7 ^ 6.f;18 3 4.3'^6 

staff selector/orientator 8 . 6.623 4 4.718. 

<Teacher evalua:: ■ 4 . 4.976 ' . 5 5.412- 

Put(h'c relations faGilitator \5 ,5.129 • , 6 , 5.918 

.PupiT~'^>^ervices coordipator J9 6.718 7 ^ 6.318 



Morale builder . ' 6 5.812 8 



i:3^3-^ 



Self-evaluator^ .10 ' 8.07]^, ;9 7.435 

Disciplinarian " .2 4:247. 10 • ' 9.165 

In summary then, Td like to say th:at if surveys from one sitate (Texas) 
another state '(Tenn€?ssee) , anci a survey of people- like you from^ across the 
country who are elementary principals feel that the el ementa^ryy principal 
ought to function as an instructional supervisor, then perhapj^we had better 
unTte in our efforts to assure, tliat the elementary principal /is better pre.- 



pared (with necessary support) to function in the role as iy is perceived. 



